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some of the changing emphases of the programs. 
For example, the decrease in studenc participation 
which began in 1971 reflects the greater concentra- 



tion of effort on individual pupils rather than 
attempts to serve large numbers of students with 
minimal programs. 



1969 




1 1971 




Total number of school 
systems in Georgia 
Systems participating in 
Title 1 


193 
162 


Total number of school 
systems in Georgia 
oybiciiib pdriicipdiing in 
Title 1 


189 
188 


• Regular term 
projects only 21 

• Summer term 
projects only 5 

• Both regular 

and summer 162 




• Rpniilpr fprm 

• ricyuiar iciiil 

projects only 65 

• Summer term 
projects only 1 

• Both regular 

and summer 122 




Rate of participation 


84 percent 


Rate of participation 


99 percent 


Miimhpr of ctiiHpntQ cPr\/AH 


ZUO,UDC5 pUDlIC 

1,264 non-public 


Number of students served 


181,234 public 
914 non-public 


Numbe - of projects 


297 


Number of projects 


336 


1970 




1974 




Total number of school 
systems in Georgia 

Sv/QtPrnQ n^i rt ir"! t inn i r-i 

tJyDLdllJ yj<Jt L ILi 1 pa L M lU 111 

Title 1 


190 
179 


Total number of school 
systems in Georgia 
Systems participating in 
Title 1 


188 
188 


• Regular term 
projects only 17 

• Summer term 
projects only 16 

• Both regular 

and summer 146 




• Regular term 
projects only 142 

• Su mmer term 
projects only 0 

• Both regular 

and summer 188 




Rate of participation 


94 percent 


Rate of participation 


100 percent 


Number of students sensed 


256,842 public 
956 non-public 


Number of students served 


115,208 public 
563 non-public 


Number of projects 


326 


Number of projects 


234 
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In 1974, 54.6 percent of the public schools in 
Georgia operated Title I activities either in the regu 
lar school term, during the sunnnner or both. Slightly 
more than 1 1 percent of the total public school 
population participated in Title I activities, the 
large majority of these in small school systems with 
less the . 3,000 students each. 

In addition to supporting instruction and services 
for regularly enrolled children in Georgia public and 
non-public schools. Title I funds also p. ovide spe- 
cial instructional services for children of migrant 
workers and students in state-operated institutir 
such as hospitals, special schools for the handi- 
capped and in correctional institutions. Georgi' 's 
programs for migrant children were funded at 
$732,002 in 1975, the bulk of the dollars used - 
tie into a national netW' . . of computers whici 
keeps track of students' health records and educ 
tional progress as their families move across the 
country. Special educational, health and other 
services are also provided. 

Some of Georgia's Title I programs for students in 
institutions are highlighted in detail elsewhere in 
this report. 

The teaching staff at Atlanta Area School for the Deaf gets a boost 
from the school's Title I project funds. 




Directions 

The major change in Georgia's Title I direction ha«^ 
occurred not in dollars allotted or in numbers of 
children served, but in concentration of effort. 
When the program began there were few restrictions 
on expenditures — a list of possible suggestions for 
funding in 1965 included 49 items. Such diverse 
activities as classroom construction, special audio- 
visual equipment for television instruction and 
summer arts and crafts were included. Since about 
1973 the focus has been narrowing at every level — 
federal, state and local. A federal suggestion has 
been translated into a Georgia Board of Education 
policy specifying ihat Title I funds be concentrated 
in reading, language arts oral and written commu- 
nications, mathematics and preschool education. A 
small percentage of funds is spent on food, trans- 
portation, summer library services and community 
services, these latter areas fundable only after all 
other sources of the same services have been 
exhausted. 

As result of this new focus. Title I projects in 
Georgia in 1973-74 fell into 13 activity/service 
areas, down from 26 in 1972-73 and a great reduc- 
tion from the 49 originally suggested in 1966. 

The concentration of effort also means that in the 
past few years Title I programs in Georgia have 
begun to take real direction and effect, according 
to state level officials. During this period effort has 
been centered on a few program areas, and activities 
have been extended to fewer students in an attempt 
to raise the quality of results. In 1974, for example, 
45 percent of the regular and summer programs 
operated in the state's public schools were in 
English/leading or readiness and affected 101,336 
studen :s, 17.7 percent were in mathematics and 
affected 39,887 students and 5.3 percent were in 
preschool and affected 1 1,872 students. In the 
service areas, 16.8 percent of regular and summer 
programs provided 37,805 children food, transpor- 
tation and clothing, and 12.8 percent provided 
health services for 28,87V children. 

Expenditures of funds represent a similar priority 
allocation of resources. In 1974, 62.8 percent of 
Title I funds ($24,146,598) were spent for 
English/reading, 16.5 percent ($6,330,518) for 
mathematics and 15.5 percent ($5,957,717; for 
preschool activities. Of all resources in 1974, 94.8 
percent were spent in the three priority areas; in 
1973, 82.5 percent; in 1972, 73.7 pe.cent. Expen- 
ditures also clearly reflect the trend to allocating 
resources to academic areas as contrasted with 
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services; in 1974, 96.2 percent of funds were spent 
for activities, 3.8 percent for services. 

Another shift in Title I direction has been to serv- 
ing younger children. At first all students were 
eligible, but funding for secondary level programs 
has been cut back as evaluation has :hown better 
results from money and effort spent in early grades. 
In 1973, for example, 75.8 percent of Title I stu- 
dents were in prekindergarten through seventh 
grade; in 1974 the percentage had increased to 
87.4 in those grades. In 1974 summer programs, 
95.3 percent of those participating were in 
elementary grades. 

Trends in Programming 

Each local district determines the Instructional 
needs of its children eligible for Title I services. To 
be classified as educationally deprived, a chile' must 
be working below expected level of maturity or 
achievement for his/hei age and grade level. Because 
there is not sufficient funding to meet all the needs 
identified, priorities must be set by the local system 
and participants selected accordingly. Emphasis is 
Of) quality programs for a few children rather than 
a smattering for many. The result has been the con- 
centration of effort in language arts, mathematics 
and preschool. 



Developed locally by school officials following a 
study of the community's most pressing educational 
needs, school system project applications are sub- 
mitted to the state Title I coordinator with the 
Georgia Department of Education. The tailoring of 
programs to meet locally-identified needs is speci- 
fied in the federal law itself; in addition, the Georgia 
Board of Education, through its policies and actions, 
has strongly supported the concept of local planning 
and control. 

A chief focus of Title I has been the improvement of 
instructional quality through the use of in-service 
education and teacher aides. In 1969, 72 percent of 
participating school systems reported they were 
using teacher aides to release the regular classroom 
teacher from non-professional duties with the result 
that teachers were able to spend more time on indi- 
vidual instruction for students; 36 percent of systems 
reported teacher aides were being used to assist 
teachers with instructional tasks. Overall, 99 per- 
cent of systems employing teacher aides reported a 
degree of success with their use. In-service education 
for aides and teachers has always been integral to 
Title I programs; in 1970, 107 of the participating 
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roles as members of advisory councils, presentation 
at PTA programs, as room mothers and participat- 
ing in field trips and open houses. Th'.rty-six per- 
cent of the co'jnties having Title I projects reported 
the existence of formal parent advisory councils. In 
1970, systems reported as many as 5,200 instances 
of volunteers participating in evaluation of Title I 
activities. B^^ 1974, the number reported was 
15,200 parents, other adults, and youtn involved 
in planning, advising and evaluating Title I programs. 
Most school systems now report formal councils; 
however, they vary in degrees of effectiveness. 
The State Superintendent of Schools and state 
Title I officials have identified this area as one 
which will receive special attention in FY 77 in an 
effort to bring about greater, more effective parental 
and community involvement in the proyrani. 

Results and the Future 

Efforts to evaluate the effectiveness of Title I pro- 
grams in Georgia public schools began in earnest in 
the spring of 1970, when a sample was drawn from 
second, fourth and sixth graders in both Title I and 
non-Title I elementary schools in the state. Analysis 
showed two trends conclusively — many more stu- 
dents were in need of instructional services than 
were receiving them, and students who were receiv- 
ing Title I help in reading, mathematics and English 
recorded gains slightly higher in those areas than 
non-Title I pupils in the same school; however, they 
remained behind pupils in non-Title I schools. 

Subsequent evaluations of the effectiveness of Title I 
prog( jms have been based on local school officials' 
perceptions of the programs as to the degree they 
were "unsuccessful, somewhat successful, successful 
or very successful." In 1974, > cording to local 
system evaluations, 91.2 perv^^nt of all programs 
were successful or very successful; these programs 
reached 200,868 students. Tht remaining 8.8 per- 
cent were unsuccessful or somewhat sf^cessful; 
these involved 23,964 students. Two-thirds of the 
successful or very successful projects were in the 
^nglish heading, mathematics and preschool areas. 
Projects which aimed at improving ski^s had the 
lowest success rate (3.15 out of a best rating of 
4.0), while projects which sought to provide supple- 
mentary classroom instruction and knowledge/ 
information had the highest success rating (3.66 
out of 4.0). 

Efforts to improve evaluation of Title I programs in 
Georgia continue as the state attempts more and 
more to identify the most effective uses of educa- 
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tion dollars in every area. Title I evaluation methods 
are continually reviewed and strengthened by a 
department of education unit concerned primarily 
with this effort. 

Managers of Georgia's Title I program - eleven con- 
sultants and one administrator at the state level — 
concentrate their attention on helping local systems 
determine their own needs, prepare project proposals 
that meet federal and state requirements and 
monitor activities in systems and institutions to 
make sure they are as effective as possible. Right 
now Title I is authorized at approximately its 
current levels through 1978 under the Education 
Amendments of 1974, Georgia educators, both 
state and local, are working to use the funds as 
effectively as possible through concentrated atten- 
tion on the children and activities thai h^'Ve shown 
promise during these first ten yeais. The hoped-for 
result is to red 'ce, and even ultimately to erase, the 
educational disadvantages deprived children face. 



speech instructor works with young hearing impaired students at 
Atlanta Area School for the Deaf. 
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Georgia Regional Hospital patient weaves an art activity funded by 
Title I. 

Institutional 
Programs 



In writing provisions for educationally deprived 
youth in the United States 10 years ago, Congress 
did not forget the thousands of young people in 
state and locally operated institutions for the neg- 
lected and delinquent. Surely these people, it was 
thought, are annong those most needful of a boost 
up in the educational process. So provisions were 
included in 1966 amendments to the original ESEA 
for such youch. 

Georgia currently provides educational assistance 
for students in 13 such institutions for neglected 
and di3'inquent — state Youth Development Centers 
at Atlanta, Augusta, Macon and Milledgeville; and 
Regional Youth Development Centers at Albany, 
Augusta, Columbus, Gainesville, Macon. Marietta, 
Rorre, Sandersville and Waycross; three institutions 
for the handicapped operated by the State Board of 
Education — Georgia School for the Deaf, Georgia 
Academy for the Blind and Atlanta Area School for 
the Deaf; and seven institutions for the handicapped 
operated by the Departr ent of Human Resources — 



Yout}g people at Marietta Youth Development Center may check 
out books rn take to their roams. 

Central Georgia Development Center; Georgia Mental 
Health Institute; Georgia Regional Hospital, Atlanta; 
Georgia Regional Hospital, Augusta; Georgia 
Regional Hospital, Savannah; Georgia Retardation 
Center; and Gracewood State School and Hospital. 

In 1973 under the E(Jucation Amendments of that 
year, provisions were added for educational programs 
for youthful offenders up to age 21. The funds are 
allocated on average daily attendance data. These 
are Alto Education and Evaluation Center, Georgia 
Women's Correctional Institute, Georgia Training 
and Development Center, Lee Correctional Institute 
and Georgia Earned Release Correctional Center. 

Stipulations for receipt of the top priority funds 
under both sets of provisions are that the institution 
must be non-profit and residential; it must have 
operated an educational program for at least two 
years before receiving funding; and it must have legal 
custody of the young people in its care. More and 
more institutions are becoming eligible for these 
funds each year; many of those already receiving 
Title I grants are financing as much as half their edu- 
cational programs with the federal monies. The insti- 
tutions currently receiving funds are all state- 
supported and are operated by state agencies ~ the 
Departments of Education, Offender Rehabilitation 
and Human Resources. 

The following descriptions of prograr7is are illustra 
tive of typical efforts. 
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Atlant a Area 
School for thcDeaf 
ClarkvSton 



Close parental mvolvement is an important feature 
of the Title I program at this new day school for 
the deaf operated by '.he Gecrgi? Department of 
Education. 

Title I funds of $32,728 in FY 76 paid the salaries 
of a physical therapist and five aides to screen and 
work with multi-handit jpped deaf children. The 
school's Parents Advisory Committee is composed 
of officers of the PTA, and parents are involved in 
the program as their children are evaluo^ed. In 
addition, the physical therapist suggests ways 



(below) Tir/e t funds help Atlanta Area School for the Deaf *o offer 
more individual attention to handicapped students. 




(above) Speech therapy is an integral part of the A 
School for the Deaf progran}. 
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AtUinU) Area School for the Deaf pupH in Title I • fundi 




P'lysical therapist is paid from Title I project funds at A 
School for tht} Deaf. 



parents can help their children at home. P 
meet with th^^ir child's teacher and physic 
therapist periodically to evaluate his or he 
and to consider new approaches. 

Title I funds pay the ful! cost of the physi 
therapy program, from evaluation to prov 
educcjtional program for multi handicappi 
in the regular educational program for de£ 
All students, birth to age five, in the parer 
and preschool programs are given develop 
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cal rh erap y program. 




rra Principal adjusts hearing aid of pupil in parent-infant program at 

Atlanta Area School for the if. 



delay evaluations by the physical therapist. Stuc 
in the elementary school with obvious pfiysical 
ress liandicaps and those referred by teachers are als( 
evaluated. Those determined by the therapist to 
have multi handicaps receive therapeutic prograi 
and individualized instruction. Aides work witfi 
in tlierapist both in the classroom and at otiier stat 

iLMits in the scliool - the playground or wherever the\ 
ents. are needed. The two year old Title I f)roject serv 
nt 133 students in FY 76. 

I 
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Georgia Regional 
Hospital-Atlanta 




Georgia Regional Hospital, Atlanta, is operated by the Department 
of Human Resources. 



A Title I art project is therapeutic for disturbed 
adolescents at this hospital operated by the Georgia 
Department of Hunnan Resources. Federal funds of 
S53,210 pay for art supplies and the salaries of a 
special education art teacher, social work techni- 
cian, aide, three instructors. 

The art progrann involves 18 of the 63 adolescents 
at the hospital, who are referred there by mental 
health centers and juvenile courts. Participants 
weave, draw, paint, do block printing and macrame. 
They also decorate the walls of the instructional 
area, always using their own ideas for inspiration. 
The art teacher never draws anything for the stu- 
dents; they nnake their own designs and particularly 
enjoy the free for m arts such as weaving. 

The art progranri develops an improved self concept 
for the students, the result of being able to start 
and finish a project and "feeling good about some- 
thing you do," says the art teacher. 

Academic instruction in the basics is also provided 
at the institute, but, according to teachers, the 
deficits are so great that academic success is not 
possible in the short time inmates are at the insti- 
tute. That is another reason for the success of the 
an program; students can show progress in a short 
time period. 
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Art classes are limited to six participants each, four 
days a week for 45 minutes each, it is popular 
because it is not stressful, according to the art 
teacher. "They get lots of reinforcement and a feel- 
ing of accomplishment," she said. Students are 
allowed to keep their work, and it makes them feel 
good to give things they have created as gifts to their 
families and teachers. 

"It's problem-solving, but the problem is of their 
own making," the art teacher explained. 

Writing is also encouraqor! as a form of self expres- 
sion. A disturbed adol t wrote this poem: 

Love, love is love 
Love is life 

Love is satisfy with one another 
Love can be with pride and 
Never come back again 
So listen for all you people 
To show love and want to be love 

The Title I program at Georgia Regional also pro- 
vides a retardation clinic, self-help skills, social skills 
and social work for the 63 adolescents and 83 train- 
able mentally retarded patients at the institute. 
Behavioral, psychological and diagnostic testing is 
performed, as well as achievement and intelligence 
testing. If grade levels can be determined, patients 
are individually taught. Help provided includes a 
program of sensory stimulation; music, speech and 
language development; physical therapy and self- 
help skills training. Placement counseling and 



Oisturbed adolescents at Georgia Regional Hospital use a variety of 
materials, such as wood parts, in art work. 





counseling for patients about to returi 
families are also given. 

Goals of the Title I program are for Tl 
show some improvement, up to at lea< 
accuracy on the "Portage Guide to Ea 
Education/' and for the emotionally c 
patients to gain in educational achieve 
show at least 30 to 50 percent accurac 
to normal. 

The patients' parents are involved in g 
weekly counseling and discussions of [ 
ment. 

The 1976 fiscal year Title I allocation 
has enabled the institute to hire a teac 
tional instructors, to supplement socia 
ties and to keep the 16- to 18-year-old 
instructional unit rather than in the he 
adult unit. 



(above) Mac ram e is a popular craft with Georgia Regional Hospital 
adolescents. 

(below) Classic comics interest young adults in 
Youth Development Center. 
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Lee Correctional 
Institute-Leesburg 

Inmates at this facility operated by the Georgia 
Department of Offender* Rehabilitation have 
average achievement levels below r/ixth grade and 
average I.Q.s in the low 80s. In addition, most 
are unskilled and in need of career guidance. 

Title I funds of $16,746 FY 76 paid the salary 
of one instructor to work vvith three others in pro- 
viding the instruction inmates need in reading, 
language arts, mathematics and career guidance. 
Two sections of 20 students each participate in a 
variety of laboratory-type and audiovisual learning 
experiences provided by the Educational Develop- 
mental Laboratories 100 Reading Program. Inmates 
selected for the one and one-half year-old Title I 
program are those with the greatest needs to 
develop their skills, plus the need for improved 
self-esteem and more successful patterns of social 
interaction. Instruction is given both in groups and 
to Individuals with the goal that 80 percent of the 
participants in both reading and mathematics will 
show ur. increase of at least one grade level in 
achievement for each 100 hours of instruction. 



Tithj / furnishes basic reading instruction for youthful offenders at Lee Correctional Institute. 
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Inmates at Lee Correctional /nu'tute work on basic reading and 
language arts skills in a laboratory -type program. 



Achievement is measured by the California Test of 
Adult Basic Education. Goal of the career guid- 
ance effort is that 90 percent of participants will 
demonstrate improved understanding of career 
related information. 
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Ifouth Development 
Center -Macon 




(above} Macon Youth Development Centor is operated by the De- 
pnrtment of Human Resources, (below) At the Youth Development 
C )ter in Milledgcville. students receive daily progrpss reports from 
a central computer in Iowa City. 




This five-year-old Title I project received $66,000 
in FY 75 to pay for mathematics and reading/ 
language activities for institutionalized juvenile 
delinquents. The program of remedial work in 
reading and math is aimed primarily at students 
functioning below the fourth grade level in those 
subjects; 85 students are enrolled in Basic Commu- 
nication Skills, 65 in Basic Math and 75 in the 
Motivational Reading Library Program. Three 
teachers work with three classes, six periods each 
day. 

Students are tested for placement in the program 
when they reach the institution, and tfieir ptist 
records of academic achievement in community 
schools are taken into account. Students who test 
below fourth grade on the Slasson Oral Reading 
and California Achievement tests, as well as on a 
teacher-made test, are placed in the program. Before 
they leave they are tested again to determine their 
gain or loss during the average five months stay. 
The objectives of the instruction are ambitious — 
to advance the students one grade level in both 
reading/language arts and math during tfieir stay at 
the center. 

The program in Basic Communication Skills works 
on reading comprehension and ability; Basic Math 
is designed to develop basic proficiency in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division and measure- 
ment; the Motivational Reading Library is individ- 
ualized and stresses comprehension, "word-attack" 
skills and library skills. 



Individual viewing and listening stations are part of the TithJ I read 
ing instruction at Macon Youth Development Center. 
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%uth Development 
Centei -Marietta 

Reading and math are the skills stressed in instruc- 
tion at this center, like other YDCs, operated by 
the Georgia Department of Human Resources. Two 
unique features, however, are the length of the 
school day and the "token" economy in which 
inmates participate. 

Since this is a residential center, it is feasible to 
provide an extended school program — from 8 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. No student attends school continuously 
during that time; instead, the hours are divided 
among school and work programs and recreation 
activities. The unifying element in the resident's 
day is the token economy which rewards desirable 
behavior and work with tokens to be spent on 
cigarettes, recreation activities and "store" items. 
This system of behavior modification provides 
a strong framework for the school program. 

The youth development center houses both boys 
and girls, generally between 13 and 17, on a short- 
term basis. About 20 participate in the Title I 
reading and math programs, funded this first year 
at $17,160. A key concept of education at the 
center must be flexibility due to the constant 
turnover in residents. Each day new students are 
placed in the program, with those scoring less than 
sixth grade achievement in reading or math on the 
WRAT test eligible for the special assistance of the 
two Title I program assistants/teachers. 

During the first year of the program one teenaged 
boy, Richard, made outstanding progress. He was 
16 and totally unable to read, although he was of 
average intelligence and had experienced several 
previous attempts at special education. His exact 
problem was never diagnosed, but he had great 
difficulty in remembering new words and in build- 
ing a sight vocabulary. The Title I reading teacher 
found that phonics instruction was his only possi- 
ble avenue to reading. After overcoming many 
emotional blocks caused by years of frustration 
and humiliation, Richard eventually learned the 
phonics rules and word attack skills which unlocked 
the words. At the time of his release Richard was 
reading at approximately the fourth grade level. 

Marietta's Title I program in FY 75 has focused 
r n improving math skills. A needs assessment 
revealed that on the average, students there were 
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The pre-tests reveal the "hoi 
background, since students c 
patterns of math skills. The : 
that the assignment booklets 
will teach skills that are cleai 
the student is preceni a shor 
and completes only one skill 
stays long enough to comple 
he or she has a clear indicatii 
feeling of success. 

Variety is another positive a? 
The student moves to a new 
bored with doing the same V 
and over. Personal responsib 
encouraged by having the te( 
own work and obtain their o 

IPI math is carried out in a U 
where students quickly beco 
idea that each is "doing his c 
no competiton for 'Vight ans 
littling of the slow learner. T 
a helper and a resource perse 



The reading instruction program for ai 
Development Center employs audiovis 
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The individualized math program v 
prescriptive procedure has been ver 
Many slow Title I students have be 
to multiplication and me.jsuremeni 
example, when before they had do 
and subtraction. 

In the evenings after supper the Til 
meet again for math c!ass. The emp 
sessions is on the dn'l' and practice 
so badly need. Bingo-like games, fh 
controlled rea'^er drills and math fi 
used to reinforce basic concepts. 

At 7 p.m. the long school day comi 
Each Title I student has had two m 
reading classes and has earned the c 
Probably, too, students have gainec 
academic skills, but new feelings of 
self-worth. For this is the primary 1 
school program: to provide success 
these teenaged youth vvhose previo 
periences have so often been failure 



%uth Development 
Center -Milledgeville 

Title I funds of $1 78,287 in FY 75 have enabled a 
tremendously expanded program at this middle 
Georgia institute for juvenile offenders. Even though 
the criteria for selecting eligible participants arv^ 
stringent - inmates must be five or more years edu- 
cationally deprived to be enrolled — 350 young 
offenders are being helped this year in the Title I 
funded reading and m.athematics assessment and 
instructional program. 

Students are separated into six different groups, and 
six teachers provide instruction. Intelligence, achieve- 
ment and maturity tests are given to assess students' 
ability when they come to the institution; past 
school records, interviews, teacher observations and 
social histories are also considered. 

Two approaches are used in providing remedial in- 
struction. A control group receives traditional 
instruction based on textbooks supplemented by 
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'outh Development Center is operated by the De- 
uman Resources. 



^nder works on math problems at Milledgevnh Youth 
Center, 
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(top photo) Student at State Youth Development Center studies 
individualized assignments which ore directed by /j computer pro- 
gram, (bottom photo) Title / teacher prepares for next class at 
State Youth Developn)ent Center in Milledgeville. 



audiovisual media. An experimental group uses the 
Westinghouse P. L.A.N. (Programmed Learning 
According to Need) — a computer-based individua 
lized program in reading and math. Both methods 
ainn to achieve one-tenth of a school year's progress 
in both reading and math for each month the 
inmate is in residence. 

Title ! funds of about S420 per child are providing 
a teaching and assessment staff supplemented by 
eight full-time people. In addition, Title I funds are 
paying for testing that was previously performed by 
academic teachers on their own personal time; 
ample supplies and materials and audiovisual equip- 
ment have enabled a vastly expanded curriculum. 



Activities in 

Systems 



Chattooga 

Number of Years With Title I Project 
10 

Type of Project and Number of Students 

• Reading -424 

• Mathematics — 273 

Number of Schools in Project 
Five 

Title I Allocation for FY 76 
$171,204 

Cost Per Child 

• Reading -$227.34 

• Mathennatics - $160.16 

Needs Assessment Process Used 

A schoolwide survey of classroom teachers was 
conducted in May, 1975. 

Criteria for Selecting Participants 

Student must be functioning at least a half year 
below grade placement in reading and/or mathe- 
matics. 

Means of Evaluation 

• Evaluation is designed and conducted by a special 
evaluation team which uses for pre- and post- 
testing the Slosson Oral Reading Test, Gates- 
MacGinitip Reading Test and the California 
Arithmetic Test. 



• Locally designed check lists and questionnaires 
are used to collect additional data from parents, 
teachers and students. 

An eclectic approach is used in both the Chattooga 
County reading/language arts and mathematics pro- 
grams. In reading/language arts emphasis is placed 
on vocabulary expansion and comprehension skilU. 
Some children are tutored on a one-to-one basis, 
while otheis work in small flexible groups. 

In mathematics, instruction is geared to identified 
weaknesses in the fundamentals of math and math 
concepts. Instructional practices are used which 
show the relation of math to real life situations and 
which encourage students to work for real achieve- 
ment. 

Each Title I school in Chattooga County has a 
parents' advisory council. In addition, there is a 
systemwide advisory council composed of one 
parent from each Title I school, the system's Title I 
coordinator and secretary. Principals serve as non- 
voting members. Each council meets a minimum of 
four times a year. Activities include evaluating 
project activities, suggesting improvements, dissem- 
inating information relative to federal guidelines, 
planning ways to actively involve more parents in 
activities, observing Title I programs in action and 
helping to increase parents' knowledge and under- 
standing of reading and mathematics. 



Crisp 



Number of Years With Title I Project 
11 

Type of Project and Number of Students 

• Kindergarten — 144 

• Reading/Language Arts — 765 

• Mathematics — 340 

Number of Schools in Project 

Five 

Title I Allocation for FY 76 
$311,5'6 

Cost Par Child 

$338 

Needs Assessment Process Used 

The students' current performance is compared 

with desired performance. 



Criteria for Selecting Participants 

Students must be performing more than one year 
behind grade placement. 

Means of Evaluation 

• Scores on pre- and post-tests are analyzed. 

Instruments used for placement and for measur- 
ing student achievf;ment in reading were Gates 
MacGinites Reading Battery A.D. and Slosson 
Oral Reading Test; in mathematics, the Individ- 
ualized Mathematics System was used for place- 
ment and the Stanford Mathematics Achieve- 
ment-Levels Ml I for achievement; and in kinder- 
garten the Calwell Preschool Inventory was used. 

Title I kindergarten students in Crisp County remain 
in class all day, which is normally from 8:30-2:00. 
There are six classes with 24 students in each. 
Reading/language arts students are given one hour 
instruction daily by the Title I teacher, and mathe- 
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Effingham 



Number of Years With Title I Project 
Six 

Type of Project and Number of Students 

• Reading/Language Arts - 450 

• Mathematics — 300 

Number of Schools in Project 
Four 

Title I Allocation for FY 76 
$150,062 

Cost Per Child 
$217.71 

Needs Assessment Process Used 
A survey was made of parents, students, local busi- 
nessmen, community leaders and school personnel. 
Criteria for Selecting Participants 
Students who tested low on the individually ad- 
ministered Informal Reading Inventory and the 
Wide Range Achievement Test in math were 
selected. 

Means of Evaluation 

Progress is measured as result of pre- and post-tests 
given. 

Reading classes in the program are composed of 
small groups. Each student is in a program designed 



matics students are normally pulled from their 
regular classroom for about 40 minutes of special 
instruction daily. In addition to remedial reading 
and math teachers in each school, a resource teacher 
works with teachers and students in all Title I 
schools. There are also 10 aides assigned to work 
with teachers. 

The system's Community Action Committee was 
modified to include parents of Title I students, and 
this committee serves in an advisory capacity. In 
addition, individual school advisory committees 
consist of the principal and two or more parents of 
Title I children. Currently, this school committee 
is used only for passing on information about 
Title I projects, but greater emphasis will be placed 
next year on program planning and evaluation. 

(top photo) Crisp County kindergarten students listen to Title I 
teacher, (bottom photo) Teacher works with small group of 
kindergartners in Crisp County Title t activity. 



Fannin 



Number of Years With Title I Project 
10 

Type of Project and Number of Students 

• Reading — 244 

• Mathematics — 1 15 

Number of Schools in Project 
Five 

Title I Allocation for FY 76 
$132,140 

Cost Per Child 

• Reading ~ $395 

• Mathematics — $377 

Needs Assessment Process Used 
Test data were obtained on all children in grades 
one-three. Reading and math performance indicated 
a need for a corrective program in these areas. All 
elementary principals, as well as the assistant super- 
intendent for instruction, felt these areas were the 
system's number one needs. 

Criteria for Selecting Participants 

• Primary students who are reading significantly 
below grade level, as measured by the Language 
Section of the Stanford Achievement Test are 
selected. 



• Primary students are also chosen who are per- 
forming significantly behind in mathematical 
skills as measured by the Math Section of the 
Stanford Achievement Test. 

• Teacher recommendations based on past per- 
formance in reading and math are used. 

Means of Evaluation 

Language and mathematics sections of the Stanford 
Achievement Test were given at the beginning and 
end of the school year and scores compared to show 
gains made. 

Small groups of children, not exceeding 16, are 
pulled out of regular classes at times when reading 
and math are not being taught and are given special 
instruction. The Title I teacher and two teacher 
aides work with these children for not less than one 
hour daily in an individually prescribed program. A 
variety of methods and supplemental materials are 
used. 

The system's Parent Advisory Committee is corr 
posed of five parents, one from each of the five 
elementary schools participating in the program. In 
addition, each school has an advisory committee 
comprised of three elected parents. The parents 
visit Title I classes, offer suggestions for program 
improvement, review any complaints made and 
review evaluation data collected. 



Forsyth 



Number of Years With Title I Project 
10 

Type of Project and Number of Students 

Reading/Language Arts — 490 

Number of Schools in Project 
Five 

Title I Allocation for FY 76 
$114,066 

Cost Per Child 
$219 

Needs Assessment Process Used 
A committee composed of the reading director, 
reading teachers, classroom teachers and principals 
determined the need for the project. 

Criteria for Selecting Participants 

Students are selected based on their performance 



on the Iowa Reading Test, Informal Reading Inven- 
tories, teacher recommendations and school records. 

Means of Evaluation 

• The student's performance, behavior and atti- 
tudes are observed by his teachers and parents. 

• The Iowa Reading Test, Reading Mastery Tests, 
Informal Reading Inventories and individual 
reading check lists are used to measure progress. 

The Forsyth County program consists of small 
group instruction as well as individual instruction 
in areas where students are deficient. The objective 
is that 60 percent of the students will show a gain 
of five months for every nine months of instruction. 

Parents of Title I students are asked to continually 
observe and evaluate the project and to participate 
in planning, operation and evaluation. Each school 
has a parents advisory committee and representa- 
tives serve on a system level committee. 
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Kindergarten children learn reading skills through cooking in 
Hogansville City Title I project. 



HogansvlUe City 

Number of Years With Title I Project 
10 

Type of Project and Number of Students 

• Kindergarten - 54 

• Reading/Lang age Arts - 15 

Number of SchooJs in Project 
Two 

Title I Allocation for FY 76 
362,000 

Cost Per Child 
S738.35 

Needs Assessment Process Used 

• Kindergarten — Questionnaires were sent to 
parents and a simple development test was given 
to certain kindergarten age children. 

• Reading - During the last month of the 1973-74 
school year a reading rep'^'ness test was given 
children in kindergarten. 

Criteria for Selecting Participants 

• Kindergarten — Students from low socio- 
economic areas are given first priority. These 
students are given a development test. 



• Reading — Students scoring the lowest in the 
reading readiness test given the last month of 
kindergarten are placed in the program. 

Means of Evaluation 

• Kindergarten - Evaluation was made through 
monthly conferences with parents and guardians 
and by teacher observation. 

• Reading/Language Arts - The Steinbach Test of 
Reading Readiness was used. 

In the Hogansville kindergarten program major 
emphasis was placed on reading readiness. Special 
books and materials were used in this program. In 
addition, the children were provided experiences 
in art, music, science and health. Throughout the 
year they were taken on field trips to various places 
of interest. 

The reading/language arts program was conducted 
in the primary and elementary schools, and empha- 
sis was placed on helping disadvantaged first graders 
raise their reading levels. 

Parents serving on the advisory committee were 
volunteers. The committee met every six weeks 
with the Title I teachers to discuss various aspects 
of the Title I programs and to offer their views on 
how to more adequately evaluate the program. 
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Lincoln 



Marietta City 



Number of Years With Title I Project 
Six 

Type of Project and Number of Students 

• Reading - 200 

• Mathematics — 160 

• Kindergarten — 80 

Number of Schools in Project 

Two 

Title I Allocation for FY 76 
$104,801 

Cost Per Child 

• Reading - $204.18 

• Mathennatics - $1 75.22 

• Kindergarten - $314.88 

Criteria for Selecting Participants 

• Students should be a year or more behind 
academically. 

• Students who score the lowest on grade place- 
ment tests are selected. 

• Students are recommended by their teachers. 
Means of Evaluation 

• Pre- and post-tests are given to show progress. 
Tests used are Gates McGinitie Reading Test, 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills, State Readiness Test 
and Keymath diagnostic arithmetic test). 

• Teacher evaluations turned in at the end of the 
school year are also used to measure the effec- 
tiveness of the project. 

In each Title I activity in Lincoln County, a certi- 
fied teacher and aide work with small classes of 20 
students or less. These students filter back into 
regular classes as progress is made. 

Principals of each Title I school are responsible for 
the function of the Parents Advisory Council at his 
school. All Title I parents meet at the beginning of 
the school year and elect members to serve on the 
advisory council. The system's Title I Advisory 
Committee meets periodically with school level 
committees, and parents are asked to offer sugges- 
tions on the planning, operation and evaluation of 
Title I projects. 



Number of Years With Title I Project 
10 

Type of Project and Number of Students 

• Kindergarten — 1 16 

• Reading/Language Arts — 175 

• Mathematics — 173 

Number of Schools in Project 
Six 

Title I Allocation for FY 76 
$170,111 

Cost Per Child 

• Kindergarten - $453.04 

• Reading - $420.94 

• Mathematics - $426.89 

Needs Assessment Process Used 

• Achievement tests were given. Scores indicated 
that the mean scores of students in all Title I 
schools in grades two, three and five were belo 
grade level in reading, math and language. 

• Tests given at the beginning an. ' end of the 
school year indicated students were not mak-. . 
significant progress. 

• The need for kindergarten was based on (1 ) rec- 
ommendations of a Comprehensive Study; (2) a 
study of \ovj achievement test scores in grades 
two-five indicating a need for preschool educa- 
tion and (3) a high correlation between educa- 
tional deprivation and econonnic level of the 
parents. 

Criteria for Selecting Participants 

• In math, participants are selected on the basis of 
teacher recommendation and/or standardized 
test scores. 

• First priority is given to students \A'ho perform 
from six months to two years below anticipated 
grade level in reading and who are recommended 
by the teaching staff. 

Means of Evaluation 

• Kindergarten - Caldwell Preschool Inventory 
Test 

• Reading and mathematics — California Achieve- 
ment Test, 1970 Edition 

Marietta City's Title I math program has been 
operating successfully since October 1974. It is 
designed for each participant to have an opportun- 
ity to improve math achievement scores on stand- 
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Teacher and student work on writing skiffs in /{Marietta City project. 



ardized tests by one grade level per year of instruc- 
tion. In a nnathennatics laboratory participants are 
provided with an opportunity to develop an under- 
standing of nnath concepts and to perfect their 
computational skills through various methods such 
as blocks, quiet counters, measurement kits and 
hand-held calculators. The success of the math pro- 
gram is shown by the fact that from a total of 207 
participants in this program during the 1974-75 



Muscogee 

Number of Years With Title I Project 
10 

Type of Project and Number of Students 

• Prekindergarten — 391 

• Reading/Language Arts — 2,560 

• Mathematics — 1,560 

Number of Schools in Project 
30 

Title I Allocation for FY 76 

$1,653,876 

Cost Per Child 

• Kindergarten - $1,139.62 

• Mathematics - $330.39 
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school year, 186 achieved the expected gain based 
on the goal of a year's growth for a year of instruc- 
tion. 

The Title I reading center in each of the six schools 
serves from 20 to 45 students daily. Students work 
in small groups or individually. Title I teachers and 
the regular classroom teachers work closely to- 
gether to plan and implement tfie most effective 
program for each child. An effort has been made to 
determine the preferred learning style of each stu- 
dent and to capitalize on this in the classroom as 
well as the reading center. 

Some of the objectives of the kindergarten program 
are to increase the ability of children to work and 
plan cooperatively, to understand and appreciate 
each other; to promote growth in the skills of 
community; to develop the children's understand- 
ing of their physical environment; to develop im- 
proved health habits such as cleanliness, proper 
eating and safety and to improve the children's 
physical skills. 

There is a systemwide parents' advisory council and 
one for each of the Title I schools. The purposes of 
these committees are to supply information about 
the unmet needs of the Title I students; t6 recom- 
mend and help plan the type of program that would 
best fit the needs of the children; and to meet 
periodically to evaluate the program and make rec- 
ommendations. The committees meet four times 
during the school year. 



• Reading/Language Arts — $352.08 

Needs Assessment Process Used 

• Research and evaluation staff studied the results 
of standardized tests, subjective teacher evalua- 
tions and community surveys and determined an 
acute need for remediation in reading/language 
arts and mathematics. 

• In certain schools many children entering kinder- 
yjrten exhibited a readiness level two to three 
years below that of the normal five year old. 

Criteria for Selecting Participants 

• Prekindergarten students residing within a target 
area are selected by their scores on the Coopera- 
tive Pre-School Inventory. 

• In math and reading students are ranked by need 
as measured by standardized tests — Rank A 
being the student most in need; Rank B, special 
education students not yet assigned a class; and 
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Rank C, the student showing the least needs. 
Students less than one year below grade level are 
not considered. 

Means of Evaluation 

• The project is evaluated by the use of standard- 
ized tests and by subjective evaluation by the 
teacher. 

• Students are pre- and post-tested. All grades 
except four and eight are given Stanford Achieve- 
ment Battery. Grades four and eight use the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills. 

A multimedia approach is used in the reading/ 
language arts program. The first step is to diagnose 
each student's difficulty, then a program is individ- 
ually prescribed, and materials are used that interest 
the child. Teachers use special projects such as 
writing, directing and acting in plays, contests in 
vriting and open-ended discussions on current 
issues. No class exceeds eight students. 

Math teachers use as many exploratory type activi- 
ties as possible, and simple teacher-made games and 
computers are used to teach concepts, computation 
and problem solving. The teacher plans daily with 
each student. Student progress sheets are main- 
tained and shared with the regular math teacher. 

The prekindergarten has a loosely structured, 
activity centered program. Each activity is designed 
to assist in developing physical and social skills and 
at the same time help with emotional development 
of the child. 

Parents are involved in the planning, operation and 
evaluation of Title I projects. Prior to writing a 
project, the advisory committee meets to discuss, 
approve or modify a proposed project. Frequent 
visits, open houses and newsletters keep parents 
informed during the school year. At the end of the 
school year the parents advisory committee meets 
to discuss the strengths and weaknesses of the past 
project and make recommendations for improve- 
ment. 

The school level parents advisory committee is 
elected by ^he PTA. Members of the school level 
committee then elect members for the systemwide 
committee. Also serving as members of the system's 
committee are some non-school personnel such as 
representatives from the news media, civic clubs 
and religious groups. 



Treutlen 

Number of Years With Title I Project 
11 

Type of Project and Number of Students 

• Kindergarten — 80 

• Reading/Language Arts — 302 

Number of Schools in Project 
Two 

Title I Allocation for FY 76 

$115,736 

Cost Per Child 

$243.82 

Needs Assessment Process Used 

• Kindergarten — Standardized tests, teacher tests 
and grades and teacher opinion were used. 

• Reading/Language Arts ~ Needs assessment 
process was obtained through a variety of subjec- 
tive and objective methods. Teachers' observa- 
tions and personal knowledge of each child's 
cult 'ral and academic status were coordinated 
with several types of standard processes. 

Criteria for Selecting Participants 

Student selection is based on results of standardized 
tests. 

Means of Evaluation 

• In kindergarten the program is evaluated through 
tests and parent and teacher interviews. 



Students enjoy listening center in Treutlen County language arts 
activity. 
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O/der students tutor younger ones in Treutlen County reading and 
language arts program. 



• In reading/language arts effectiveness is measured 
through a variety of oral and written tests and by 
the teacher records. 

In the kindergarten program the children learn vocab- 
ulary, numbers, colors, shapes, etc. and experiences 
are provided which heip them develop a good self- 
concept. The major purpose of the program is \o 
prepare the child for school. 

One effective teaching method used in the reading/ 
language arts program is the student tutorial activity 
in which older students serve as tutors for younger 
students. Educational games and materials have 
also proved successful in teaching the students skills 
in reading and language arts. Interest centers and 
student workshops were developed to help in 
individualized instruction. 

Parent Advisory Committees in each school plan 
Title I activities, acquaint other parents about 
what's going on in the program and evaluate the 
programs. Parents receive student progress reports 
every three weeks. 



Upson 

Number of Years With Title I Project 
One 

Type of Project and Number of Students 
Kindergarten — 170 

Number of Schools in Project 
Four 

Title I Allocation for FY 76 
$113,018 

Cost Per Child 
$597 

Needs Assessment Process Used 

Standardized tests and teacher surveys are used. 

Criteria for Selecting Participants 

• Participants are selected based on the SRA 
Primary Mental Ability Test and a system- 
developed preschool inventory by the kinder- 
garten staff. 

• Observed strengths and weaknesses and special 
handicapping conditions are identified and 
recommendations for placement made. 

Means of Evaluation 

• Pre- and post-tests are used to measure the effec- 



tiveness of the project. 

• Kindergarten teachers use formative evaluative 
devices to measure individual student progress. 

The kindergarten program is designed to prepare 
children to enter the regular school program. Each 
kindergarten teacher uses formative evaluative 
devices to assure continuous progress of the readi- 
ness program and reports the child's progress and 
recommendations to the parents every six weeks. 

The school level advisory committees are composed 
of 12 parents. The system level committee is com- 
posed of two representatives from each school 
committee and representatives from the Health 
Department and the Department of Family and 
Children Services. The councils are actively involved 
in planning and conducting activities and programs 
in each of the kindergarten centers. An assortment 
of fund raising activities has enabled the groups to 
provide additional funding for each center as well 
as activities for special events and to buy playground 
equipment. 
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Ware 

Number of Years With Title I Project 
10 

Type of Project and Number of Students 

• Corrective Reading — 535 

• Kindergarten — 20 
Number of Schools in Project 

Title I Allocation for FY 76 

3109,268 

Cost Per Child 

S300 

Needs Assessment Process Used 

A Georgia Department of Education Planning Grant 
was used to conduct an extensive needs assessment. 
Test results, parental opinion, community surveys, 
teacher and administrator opinions were all used in 
the assessment process. 

Criteria for Selecting Participants 

Reading 

• Students in grades two and three who are at least 
six months behind in reading achievement. 

• Students in grades four through seven who are at 
least one year or more behind in reading achieve- 
ment. 

• Students recommended by their classroom teach- 
ers and who meet one of the other two criteria. 

Kindergarten 

• Students who reach five years of age by Novem- 
ber 1. 

• Students whose scores on the Denver Develop- 
mental Screening Test identify them as educa- 
tionally deprived. 



• Handicapped children as identified by the 
Waycross Area Program for Exceptional Children. 

Means of Evaluation 

• Pre- and post-tests are given to determine gains. 

• Basic reading readiness and achievement tests, 
teacher records and successes in other curriculum 
areas are also used to determine effectiveness of 
the program. 

In the reading program classes are limited to no 
more than 14 students per period. An on-going diag- 
nosis of student needs results in prescriptive reading 
lessons which supplement basic instruction in the 
regular classroom. A variety of instructional mate- 
rials helps the Title I teacher meet the needs of 
individual students. Small classes also make indi- 
vidual attention possible. Students in the reading 
program are pulled out of their regular classrooms 
for 40 minutes each day. 

At the beginning of the school year all parents of 
Title I students are invited to the school for a meet- 
ing. A committee to serve in an advisory capacity is 
elected by those parents present. From this school 
level committee, some parents are elected to serve 
on the system level advisory committee. Meetings at 
both school and system levels are held quarterly. 

Through questionnaires and discussions parents are 
involved in determining the needs of their children. 
Channels of communication are kept open, and 
parental guidance is used in planning each project. 
During the year parents are kept informed of pro- 
ject activities and invited to visit classrooms regu- 
larly. Evaluation of the project is a scheduled part 
of the spring meeting of the advisory council, and 
evaluation results are shared with all parents. 
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The Georgia Department of Education would like your evaluation of this publication. Would you 
take a few moments to fill in and mail this self-addressed, pre-stamped form? Thank you. 



1. Name of publication 

2. How do you use this publication? 



3. Based on your own experience, do you rate this publication 

□ very good □ good □ fair □ poor □ very poor 

4. Did you find the material: Yes No 

Easy to read and understand? CD □ 

Organised for convenient use? □ □ 

Attractive? □ □ 

Complete? □ □ 

5. Other comments. 



6. Your job title (teacher, curriculum director, principal, etc.) . 

7. Signature and address (optional). 



8. Date 
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